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CHC EFFORTS TO SAVE MINT PAY OFF — WITH MUSEUM TO BOOT! 


Items for Mint Museum are being 
Solicited from Council Members 


When the Old U.S. Mint at Fifth 
and Mission Streets opens in June, it is 
hoped that quarters set aside for mu- 
seum purposes will be at least partially 
occupied with meaningful and appro- 
priate memorabilia. In order to achieve 
this end, individuals and groups through- 
out the state are being solicited for ap- 
propriate donations or loans of items 
‘ which will be helpful toward interpret- 
; } ig | a] a. ‘ ing the mining and coinage history of 
i | ae ‘| ey AS ee California. Spearheading the project is 
a] a! mt ; an | ios heritage-minded Mrs. Mary Brooks, Di- 
rector of the Mint. Assisting her in the 
statewide effort is James Lenhoff, who 
for three years served as president of 

the California Heritage Council, an or- 
Ms a ee Eh ag eee oe CO, 1958 i Pel sipedene ganization which played a vital role in 
saving the Old Mint. 


Mrs. Brooks has already managed to locate and have transferred from Washington, D.C., a few of the orig- 
inal furnishings which are known to have once resided in the Old Mint. (Contracts for the original furmishings 
were awarded to a San Francisco firm in 1874 and made from San Domingo mahogany.) 


Persons wishing to participate in the Old Mint Museum project, through donation or loan of suitable items, 
are cordially invited to contact Mr. Lenhoff at 1084 Montgomery Street, Oroville, California 95965. Accord- 


ing to Mrs. Brooks, persons cooperating in the effort will be recognized in a special manner, to be announced 
at a later date. 


Items being sought include everything from Victorian-styled oil paintings and clothing to old photos, 
prints, numismatic books, and even some mining equipment. 


Although the Old Mint was not officially turned over to the Treasury Department until 1874, the struc- 
ture was actually completed in 1873 and is, therefore, celebrating its 100th anniversary with a new lease on life. 


It was through the efforts of Mrs. Brooks and others that President Nixon personally intervened in a 
gradually deteriorating situation, announcing on March 23, 1972, that the building was transferred from Gen- 
eral Services (which had classified it surplus) to the Treasury Department. 


After the building was turned over to the Bureau of the Mint, Mrs. Brooks embarked on the monumental 
task of restoration, which is not only concerned with returning the building to its original grandeur but making 
it a living part of Mint operations as well. While the front section will accommodate the museum, the rear sec- 
tion, now in operation, houses the Mint’s special coins and medals division. A new computer center elsewhere 


in, ee 


in the building permits the Mint to rapid- 
ly process orders for the public. Because 
this service already generates several mil- 
lion dollars a year, restoration of the Mint 
has been made possible without using tax 
funds. 


And what a job of restoration it is! 
Many items, from door knobs to chande- 
liers and hinges have had to be replaced. 
From old photographs, artisans have been 
able to duplicate most of the missing 
hardware with precision. Fortunately, 
the series of huge vault doors which face 


the long basement corridor were never 
junked for scrap. This area will also be 
devoted to historical tableaux. 


KEN CONNER, ASST. DIRECTOR FOR WEST 
COAST OPERATIONS OF THE MINT, SHOWS 
MARY BROOKS, DIRECTOR, PROGRESS OF 
RESTORATION WORK ON INTERIOR ROOM 


OF OLD MINT. 
7m 


HANDRAIL AND CAST IRON BALUSTERS. 


A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE OLD SAN FRANCISCO MINT. 
CORNICES, CHISELED OFF BY A PREVIOUS OCCUPANT, G.S.A. 
(GOVERNMENT SERVICES ADMINISTRATION) WILL BE REPLACED. 


VIEW OF THE 
SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S 
OFFICE AT 
THE OLD SAN 
FRANCISCO 
MINT 

BEFORE THE 
RESTORATION 


MINT DIRECTOR 
MARY BROOKS 
WATCHES AS 
WORKMEN 
CLEAR DEBRIS 
FROM CENTRAL 
COURTYARD 

OF OLD MINT 
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GEN. O.H. LaGRANGE, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES MINT AT SAN FRANCISCO — c.1874 
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INSIDE OLD U.S. MINT — Circa 1880 


— Historical Background — 


Considered one of the finest examples of Fed- 
eral Classic Revival Architecture, the Old Mint was 
the last of this style in America, thus marking the 
end of what is sometimes referred to as the era of 
American Monumental Architecture. For these rea- 
sons, plus its unique function, the Old Mint was de- 
clared a National Landmark in 1961. While such 
designation may be helpful in preservation efforts, 
unfortunately it has proven no guarantee. Literally 
hundreds of significant buildings bearing this trea- 
sured mark of distinction have been torn down 


later. 


The Old Mint was designed by Alfred B. 
Mullett, who was supervising architect of the Trea- 
sury at the time. He also designed the State, War 
and Navy Building, now known as the Executive 
Office Building, in Washington, D.C. (Coincident- 
ally, both he and the engineer who designed all the 
machinery that occupied the Mint would commit 


suicide.) 


Land for the Mint was acquired in 1867 at a 
cost of $100,000 in gold coin. Construction began 
on April 1, 1869, and the cornerstone was laid on 
May 25, 1870. The building was turned over to 
government representative General O.H. La Grange 
on November 6, 1874, at a cost of $2,130,512. 


The building contains three stories including 
the semi-basement. It was constructed of brick, 
faced with sandstone twelve inches thick. The 
granite ribbon base came from quarries at Rocklin 


near Sacramento. 


Metal shutters, ornamental iron stair railings, 
stone floors, and Honduras mahogany woodwork 
complete the interior design. Fourteen marble fire- 
places were originally installed on the first and sec- 
ond floors, while numerous walk-in vaults lined the 
long central corridor in the basement. Two ornate- 
ly-designed rooms on the main floor rise to a height 


of thirty-two feet. 


On November 1, 1874, the San Francisco Call 
described the impressive structure in glowing terms, 
concluding, “The fire department will have little 
trouble quenching any conflagration that may arise 
within its walls, and unless an earthquake gives it a 
subterranean quietus, it bids fair to stand up for 


centuries.” That proverbial test of endurance came 


on the morning of April 18, 1906. Although the 
intense heat from burning structures surrounding 
the Mint actually melted the glass in the windows — 
and flying embers ignited a dozen small fires on the 
roof and in the courtyard where lumber had been 
temporarily stacked — fifty employees who had 
made it to work that day manned a one-inch water 
hose and toted hundreds of buckets of water from 
two wells recently completed under the building; 
the Mint and its precious contents were saved. Left 
standing virtually isolated amidst the total rubble 
and ruin which proliferated in the downtown area, 
$200-million in gold still rested securely in its vaults. 
(By 1934, one-third of the nation’s entire gold re- 
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OLD US. MINT AS IT LOOKED PRIOR TO 1906 EARTHQUAKE __ serve would be stored in the Old Mint; the imprint 
of these heavy coins may still be seen imbedded in 
the walls of the vaults.) 


The subtreasury and all the other banks of the 
city having been destroyed by the quake or fire, the 
Old Mint became the only financial institution able 
to carry on business in San Francisco. It became 
the depository for all relief funds, and its able su- 
perintendent, Frank A. Leach, carried on the added 
responsibility of handling disbursements for numer- 
ous agencies. 


When visitors resume tours of the Old Mint 
this summer, they will be joining a long list of 
others who came before them. A check of the old 
guest register shows that Mark Twain, General U.S. 
Grant, Sarah Bernhardt, William Cullen Bryant, and 
President Rutherford B. Hayes — first president to visit the West Coast — are only a few of the distinguished 
personalities who have strolled through the Mint’s long corridors in years past. 


SAN FRANCISCO REFUGEES FROM EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE 


— One of Three Mints — 


Actually, what we now call the “Old Mint” replaced an earlier one which had been authorized by an Act 
of Congress and approved July 3, 1852. A branch mint in California was first proposed by President James K. 
Polk in the same final message to Congress in which he referred to the great mineral potential of the former 
Mexican province, thereby sparking the famous Gold Rush of 1849. The bill authorizing a mint was signed by 
Millard Fillmore, who also signed the bill which admitted California to the Union. (Despite these milestones, 
Fillmore is still generally regarded as the least familiar of all American presidents.) 


The first mint was located in a small building on Commercial Street sixty-foot square. Prior to its acqui- 
sition by the government, the quarters had been operated by a private mint; its facilities were purchased by the 
government lock-stock-and-barrel. Known originally as Moffat & Co., the private mint was started in 1849. 
The most respected of the private coiners in California, Moffat and its successor, Curtis, Perry & Ward, were 
considered a semi-official mint, particularly since U.S. Assayer Augustus Humbert (a former New York watch- 
case maker) placed his name and the government seal on all ingots turned out by the company. Humbert was 
the first licensed U.S. Assayer in California and represented the U.S. Assay Office, for which Moffat issued 
coins in 1852. 


Bret Harte was one of several employees hired to work in the new U.S. Branch Mint under Superintend- 


ent Dr. Lewis A. Birdsell. 


On April 3, 1854, the mint received its initial deposit of gold from Shasta. Between April and December 
of that year $4,084,207 in coins were struck. At last, over-worked employees at the Philadelphia Mint were 
able to take a small breather, and Californians could now begin to rely on a stable money with uniform value 


instead of bank notes, dust, and private coinage, not to mention a host of foreign coins which were regarded 


as legal tender until 1859, when the growing production of western mines made reliance on foreign coins no 


longer a necessity. 


It was not long before the vol- 
ume of activity within the walls of 
the first mint demanded more space, 
and plans for what is now called the 
present Old Mint were approved. 
Meanwhile, the former Hungarian 
“Count” Agoston Haraszthy, who 
was Chief Assayer at the time, had 
left his job at the mint under 
charges of embezzlement to pioneer 
the grape and wine industry of 
California. He claimed that the 
shortages were caused by gold es- 
caping up the primitive chimneys, 
and indeed a check of the roof-tops 
in the area led to the recovery of 
several thousands of dollars in dust. 
However, this did not equal the 
losses and, on the poor advice of his 
attorney, Haraszthy gave his 20,000 
acre ranch to the government in 
return for which charges were 
dropped. Later, he would be exon- 
erated and his ranch returned. But 
the scandal was the first in a long 
series of shortages, embezzlements 
and robberies which eventually re- 
sulted in the sophisticated system 
of security still employed at the 
Mint today. 


In 1869, as construction com- 
menced on the new Old Mint, 
Haraszthy left by steamer for Nicar- 
agua to investigate the possibility of 


RECEIVING ROOM SHOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS IN 
GOLD AND SILVER BARS 
FRESH FROM 
CALIFORNIA MINES 


transplanting banana trees in California. He was never heard from again. Legend says he was eaten by a 
crocodile on the San Juan River. Nevertheless, he is still regarded as the father of California’s wine industry. 
A small winery near Sonoma still bears his name and specializes in a popular variety Haraszthy labeled 
“Zinfandel.” 


— Third Mint — 


The Old Mint at Fifth and Mission was itself replaced by a massive new structure with impressive slanting 
walls at Duboce and Buchanan Streets in 1937. But, as coins gradually played less and less role in the nation’s 
monetary affairs, the third mint was phased out of operation in 1955, some say centuries before it was de- 
signed to outlive its usefulness. Only a small area was retained by the Treasury for the conduct of assay func- 
tions, including receipts of gold and silver deposits. When purchase of gold by the government ceased, assay 
activities were further curtailed. However, in 1965, a need for expanded coinage occurred as silver fled from 
the trading market because of Gresham’s law, and the Mint on Buchanan was reactivated to produce one and 
five cent coin blanks, which were then finished at the Denver Mint. Subsequently, the San Francisco Assay 
Office began striking one cent pieces and today it is the only circulating coin produced bearing the famous 
“S” mintmark, standing for San Francisco. 


Although coins are now minted again, Congress never has gotten around to changing the San Francisco 
Assay Office back to Mint status. The over-sight is somewhat ironical because assays are minimal since the 
Treasury stopped buying gold from American miners a few years ago. 


The San Francisco Assay Office has administered the proof coin program of the bureau since 1968, as 
well as the assembling of uncirculated coin sets for collectors. In 1971, it also began producing the 40 percent 
silver proof and uncirculated Eisenhower dollars authorized by the Coinage Act of 1970. An uncirculated, 
proof coin enjoys this designation because it has been struck by the die twice and is handled only with white 
gloves and tweezers. Coiled rolls of metal sheets are shipped from Philadelphia and the coin blanks struck in 
San Francisco. 


It is of interest to note that the mint operation also makes coins under contract for San Salvador, Panama 
and the Philippines. 


Desirous of protecting other federal buildings from wanton desecration, President Nixon has directed 
henceforth that all federal agencies determine the historical significance of government properties prior to 
alteration or demolition. He has stated, “As we approach the American Bicentennial, it is fitting that we de- 
vote greater attention to the protection and enhancement of our cultural heritage.” 


The example being set at San Francisco’s Old U.S. Mint will serve as an excellent guideline, according to 
Mrs. Brooks. 


For additional information contact 
JAMES W. LENHOFF, 
Consultant to the Mint, 

1084 Montgomery Street, 
Oroville, California 95965 

Phone (916) 533-1849 


The CALIFORNIA HERITAGE COUNCIL, a non-profit corporation with state-wide membership, 
is devoted to the preservation of the places and beginnings of great importance which have con- 
tributed to our heritage and given quality and distinction to the cultural life of California. 


ee nee ee MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION ~-~~~~~~~~~~-~~~~-- 
TO THE CALIFORNIA HERITAGE COUNCIL: 


DATE: 
| would like to join the CALIFORNIA HERITAGE COUNCIL as 
LJ AN ACTIVE MEMBER .................. DUES - $10 PER YEAR 
L] A CONTRIBUTING MEMBER............. DUES - $25 PER YEAR 
[J] A CORPORATE MEMBER.............-.- DUES - $100 PER YEAR 


ENCLOSED IS MY CHECK FOR DUES FOR ONE YEAR. 
NAME PHONE 
ADDRESS 


CITY COUNTY ZIP 


AS AN ACTIVE MEMBER, PLEASE CHECK COMMITTEE WORK YOU PREFER 


|_] MEMBERSHIP (_] RESEARCH (_] puBLicITY 


NOTE: All Dues, Contributions and Bequests are deductible under State and Federal tax provisions. 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


PRESIDENT 
HENRY | PHIEN 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
CHARLES DE YOUNG ELKUS 


VICE PRESIDENTS 
GEORGE T BRADY 


FRANK SCHOMER 


SECRETARY 


Jk 


1972 — 1973 
OFFICERS 


EAST BAY COUNTIES 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 
MAS LELAND LEwis 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES 

MRS. DAVID E. PORTER 
SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 


HUNTER SCOTT 
MAS, VERNE L SKJONSBY 


ALAMEDA COUNTY 
JOHN K CHRISTENSEN 
L. THOMAS FRYE 
MRS. FENNER FULLER 
A. LEWIS KUOE 
MRS. ADOLPH SHIRPSER 
MRS. DOUGLAS THAMER 


BUTTE COUNTY 

MAS. EOWARD GAGE 
JAMES W. LENHOFF 
MISS MATTIE R LUND 
MRS, PAUL MINASIAN 


CALAVERAS COUNTY 
KENNETH CASTRO 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
REV FATHER WILLIAM ABELOE 
JUSTICE A. FRANK BRAY 
WALTER H. COSTA 
LOUIS L. STEIN. JA 


EL DORADO COUNTY 
JOHN HASSLER 


FRESNO COUNTY 
MRS HAL ABBATE 
HUNTER SCOTT 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
JOHN D BERL 
MARS VINCENT ERICKSON 
EOWIN HARBACH 
BURNETT C. TURNER 
DAVID A. WORKMAN 
MARIN COUNTY 
CHARLES DE YOUNG ELKUS 


HIRAM Wo JOHNSON, Ii! 
WILLIAM S ROOIE 


MARIPOSA COUNTY 
JUDGE THOMAS COAKLEY 
MONTEREY COUNTY 
MAS W WEBSTER DOWNER 
NEVADA COUNTY 
MRS. JAMES CHRISTIE 
MRS. LELAND LEWIS 
DAVID S OSBORN 


PLACER COUNTY 


DIRECTORS 


TREASURER 
BRUCE L. BROWN 


JUSTICE HAROLD C BROWN 
GEORGE L. CADWALADER 
MRS, ALLISON CRABTREE 

MRS ALDEN A CROW 
MARGOT PATTERSON DOSS 
DAVID FLEISCHAKER 
MRS. PRENTISS FRENCH 
MRS. JOHN L GLASGOW 
HERBERT HOOVER 
MRS. MARION HOWDEN 
HARRY C JAKOBSEN 
GARDINER JOHNSON 

OSCAR LEWIS 
CYRIL MAGNIN 
JUSTICE MARSHAL F McCOMB 
JOSEPH A MOORE, JR 
MAS DAVIO CLAYBORN MOSBY 
TEO MOULTON 
HENRY 8B. NATHAN 
MAS. PETER G PLATT 
HENRY | PRIEN 
MILLIE ROBBINS 
FREDO W. RUHLAND 
FRANK SCHOMER 

MAS. VERNE L SKJONSBY 

OR, ALBERT SHUMATE 
ALLEN O VEJAR 

MAS. CLEM WHITAKER 
BEVERLY WILLIS 


SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 
MRS. GERALD KENNEDY 
R. COKE WOOD 


SAN MATEO COUNTY 
MISS BERNICE BLENNERHASSETT 
MAS. 0. STEPHEN CONEY 
MRS. RALPH K. DAVIES 
STANLEY L. SHEPARD 
MRS. NION TUCKER 
MRS. CLIFTON H. WOOOHAMS, JA 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 
Ww. EOWIN GLEOHILL 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY 
CLYDE ARBUCKLE 
MRS. FRANKLIN MIEULI 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 


A. ROY RYDELL 
VINCENT GIANELLA SIERRA COUNTY 

RAY S THOMPSON MRS JOSEPH P. FIREBAUGH JA 
SACRAMENTO COUNTY 

MAS 


FW BROWN 
THOMAS CONOVER 
TOM HORTON 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY 
BARNEY PAOWAY 
MAS DAVID E PORTER 


SAN FRANCISCO COUNTY 


OR HUGH 
GEORGE T 
BRUCE | 


BAKER 
BAADY 
BROWN 


SOLANO COUNTY 
MRS. PERCY NEITZEL 
ROBERT POWER 


SONOMA COUNTY 
MARGARET ELIASSEN 
MAS STANLEY PROSSER 


TUOLUMNE COUNTY 
IRVING J SYMONS 


YOLO COUNTY 
W. TURAENTINE JACKSON 


AREA VICE PRESIDENTS 


REV. FATHER WILLIAM ABELOE 
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